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ABSTRACT 


This  essay  is  a  study  of  the  Violin  Concerto  by 
Alban  Berg.  Chapter  I  is  an  examination  of  the  structures 
and  styles  of  some  of  the  violin  concerti  written  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Aspects  of  form,  tonality  and  instru¬ 
mental  writing  as  seen  in  the  violin  concerti  of  Schoenberg, 
Stravinsky  and  Bartok  will  be  discussed  in  order  to  establish 
the  context  within  which  the  Berg  Concerto  will  be  examined. 

A  structural  analysis  of  the  Berg  Concerto  will  follow  in 
the  second  chapter.  Chapter  III  examines  various  performance 
aspects  of  the  Concerto  as  well  as  critical  opinions  of  the 
work  expressed  by  selected  scholars  and  critics  * 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  selected  twentieth- 
century  violin  concerti  that,  by  some  aspect  of  their 
construction  or  content,  serve  to  provide  background  material 
to  the  main  topic  of  this  essay,  which  is  the  Violin  Concerto 
by  Alban  Berg. 

The  violin  concerti  by  Stravinsky,  Schoenberg,  Berg 
and  Bartok  constitute  a  major  part  of  the  concerto  repertoire 
written  for  the  violin  in  this  century.  Other  concerti  which 
have  become  a  standard  part  of  the  violin  repertoire  are 
those  written  by  Sergei  Prokofiev,  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams, 
William  Walton,  Edward  Elgar,  and  Ottorino  Respighi,  None  of 
these  concerti  have  been  discussed  in  this  essay,  since  these 
works  are  not  really  very  modernistic,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  composers  use  modern  compositional  elements  and  techniques. 
The  Prokovief  concerti  especially  are  often  performed  and 
recorded,  both  containing  strong  elements  of  nationalism. 

But,  as  a  strong  vein  of  traditionalism  runs  through  each, 
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neither  presented  a  great  breakthrough  in  new  ideas. 

Many  of  the  violin  concerti  which  chronologically 
belong  to  the  twentieth  century  were  written  along  guide¬ 
lines  established  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
period  just  before  and  after  World  War  I  also  saw  the 
emergence  of  new  styles  distinct  from  those  of  the 
immediately  preceding  romantic  and  post-romantic  eras. 

From  the  many  experiments  which  were  undertaken  at  that  time , 
several  major  trends  became  established  which  have  continued 
into  the  present.  Three  of  these  are  relevant  to  this 
discussion:  Neo-classicism,  the  serial  technique,  and  the 

nationalistic  school. 

The  first  significant  steps  into  an  entirely  new 
direction  of  composition  were  taken  almost  simultaneously 
by  Arnold  Schoenberg  and  Igor  Stravinsky  in  the  five  years 
before  the  advent  of  the  first  world  war.  In  the  Five 
Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Op. 16  (1909)  and  in  Pierrot  Lunaire , 

Op. 21  (1913),  Arnold  Schoenberg  began  to  formulate  the 
system  of  the  twelve-tone  series,  which  completely  rejected 
the  concept  of  tonality.  Unlike  Schoenberg,  whose 
compositions  evolved  gradually  into  atonality,  Igor 
Stravinsky's  break  with  tradition  occurred  suddenly  with 
Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  (1913)  ,  a  work  which  provoked  violent 
and  now  famous  reactions  and  disagreements  among  both  the 


Abraham  Veinus,  The  Concerto  (New  York:  Dover 
Publications,  Inc.,  1964),  pp.  285-286. 
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critics  and  the  concert-going  public.  These  two  composers 

have  without  doubt  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the  course  of 

musical  development  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Whatever  the  differences  and  details  that  separate 
or  ally  other  contemporary  composers,  whatever 
their  greatness  and  sometimes  their  genius,  they 
will  all  have  an  affinity  for  either  the  composer 
of  Pierrot  Lunaire  or  of  Oedipus  Rex--Schoenberg 
representing  the  "neo-Gothic"  movement  and 
Stravinsky  the  "neo-classic" ,  the  former  concerned 
with  expression  as  a  point  of  departure,  the  latter 
with  form. 3 


The  other  trend  which  is  relevant  to  this 
discussion  is  the  inclusion  of  nationalistic  elements  in  a 
work.  One  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  this  compositional 
technique  was  Bela  Bartok.  Together  with  Zoltan  Kodaly, 
Bartok  visited  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans  and  recorded 
•  thousands  of  songs  which  the  two  composers  classified  in 
logical  order,  discerning  specific  regional  characteristics 
and  isolating  typical  melodic  patterns.  This  study,  Bartok 
wrote,  "was  of  decisive  influence  upon  his  work  because  it 
freed  him  from  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  major  and  minor 
keys."2 3 4 

The  Violin  Concerto  by  Alban  Berg  contains  some 
elements  of  each  of  these  trends,  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Schoenberg  exerted  by  far  the  greatest  influence 


2 

Paul  Collaer,  A  History  of  Modern  Music  (New  York; 
Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1955),  p.  115. 

3Ibid.  ,  p.  116. 

4 

Joseph  Machlis,  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Music 
(New  York:  W.W.  Norton  and  Co.  Inc.,  1961),  p.  187, 
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over  him.  The  Stravinsky  Concerto  on  first  examination 
seems  to  bear  no  relationship  to  the  Berg  Concerto,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  find  some  (perhaps  tenuous) 
connections.  Neither  Stravinsky  nor  Berg  played  the 
violin,  a  fact  to  which  Stravinsky  referred  in  his  Auto¬ 
biography: 


To  know  the  technical  possibilities  of  an 
instrument  without  being  able  to  play  it  is 
one  thing;  to  have  that  technique  at  one‘s 
fingertips  is  quite  another.  I  realize  the 
difference,  and  before  beginning  the  work  I 
consulted  Hindemith,  who  is  the  perfect 
violinist.  I  asked  him  whether  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  play  the  violin  would  make 
itself  felt  in  my  composition.  Not  only 
did  he  allay  my  doubts,  but  he  went  further 
and  told  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing, 
as  it  would  make  me  avoid  a  routine 
technique,  and  would  give  rise  to  ideas 
which  would  not  be  suggested  by  the  famil¬ 
iar  movement  of  the  fingers. 6 

Stravinsky  wrote  his  Violin  Concerto  in  1931,  four  years 
before  the  writing  of  Berg's  Concerto,  five  before 
Schoenberg's,  and  seven  before  Bartok's.  It  was  first 
performed  by  Samuel  Dushkin,  for  whom  it  was  written, 
with  the  Berlin  Radio  Orchestra  under  Stravinsky's 
direction  on  October  23,  1931.  The  Concerto  was  written 
in  the  style  of  the  baroque  era,  with  contrasting  solo- 
tutti  sections.  Even  the  movement  titles  are  reminiscent 


^Konrad  Vogelsang,  Alban  Berg  (Berl in-Halensee: 
Max  Hesse  Verlag,  1959),  p.  15. 

^Igor  Stravinsky,  Autobiography  (New  York:  W.  W. 
Morton  and  Co.  Inc.,  1962),  p.  168. 
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of  that  era:  Toccata ,  Aria  1/  Aria  2,  and  Capriccio .  The 
work  is  tonal  with  some  free  poly tonal  divergences.  All  four 
movements  are  preceded  by  varied  chordal  figures.  The  two 
themes  of  the  Toccata ,  a  motive  characterized  by  the  interval 
of  a  third  and  a  second  theme  developed  from  components  of 
the  G  major  triad,  are  tossed  back  and  forth  between  the 
soloist  and  the  orchestra  in  the  concert ino-ripieno  style  of 
the  baroque  concerto  grosso.  The  cantabile  central  movements 
contain  a  large  number  of  ornaments.  Aria  1  has  a  theme  which 
is  similar  to  the  opening  of  Stravinsky's  Capriccio  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra  (1929) ,  while  Aria  2  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  slow  movement  of  Bach's  Suite  in  D  major.  The  last 
movement,  a  Capriccio  in  rondo  form  with  a  presto  coda, 
brings  this  synthesis  of  the  old  and  the  new  to  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  A  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  this  use  of  the  baroque 
style  and  the  emphasis  which  Berg  places  on  the  chorale  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  half  of  the  second  movement  of 
his  Concerto.  Not  only  does  Berg  base  most  of  his  material 
on  the  chorale  melody,  but  he  even  writes  the  harmonization  of 
the  tune  which  Bach  uses  in  his  Cantata  No.  60,  "0  Ewigkeit, 
du  Donnerwort"  into  the  clarinet  parts.  As  is  the  case  in  the 
Berg  Concerto,  the  solo  violin  part  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
texture  of  the  work.  There  is  no  "soloistic  splurging  for 
its  own  sake," ^  no  "obviously  grateful 

7 

Veinus,  The  Concerto,  p.  270. 
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opportunities  for  the  virtuoso  to  ride  his  instrument  like 
a  wild  charger  or  to  belabour  it  as  though  it  were  his 

g 

favourite  foe." 

The  Schoenberg  Concerto  on  the  other  hand 

presents  the  violinist  predominantly  as  an  autonomous 

soloist,  with  new  sound  ideas  derived  from  a  virtuosic 

accumulation  of  enormous  intervals,  double-stop  harmonics, 

and  simultaneous  exploitation  of  unusual  registers.  The 

work  is  Schoenberg's  Opus  36,  and  although  it  was  written 

in  1936,  it  was  not  performed  until  December  6,  1940. 

It  was  not  received  very  enthusiastically: 

A  regular  Friday  audience,  90  percent  feminine 
and  100  percent  well-bred,  sat  stoically  through 
thirty  minutes  of  the  most  cacophonous  world 
premiere  ever  heard  here — the  first  performance 
anywhere  of  a  new  Violin  Concerto  by  Arnold 
Schoenberg.  ...  A  handful  of  dowagers,  however, 
gave  up  the  fight  and  walked  out,  noses  in  the 
air.  .  .  .  Yesterday's  piece  combines  the  best 
sound  effects  of  a  hen  yard  at  feeding  time,  a 
brisk  morning  in  Chinatown  and  practise  hour  at 
a  busy  music  conservatory.  The  effect  on  the 
vast  majority  of  hearers  is  that  of  a  lecture^ 
on  the  fourth  dimension  delivered  in  Chinese. 

Schoenberg  himself  said  of  the  Concerto:  "I  am  delighted 

to  add  another  unplayable  work  to  the  repertoire.  I  want 

the  Concerto  to  be  difficult  and  I  want  the  little  finger 

10 

to  become  longer.  I  can  wait." 


8 Ibid. ,  p.  270. 

9 

Edwin  H.  Scholoss,  Philadelphia  Record,  Dec.  7, 

1940,  as  quoted  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  Lexicon  of  Musical 
Invective  (New  York:  Coleman-Ross  Co.  Inc. ,  1953)  ,  p.  163 . 

"^Machlis,  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Music ,  p.  352. 
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Although  the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto  is  purely 
serial,  being  built  on  a  twelve-tone  row,  it  shows  an 
inclination  towards  greater  affirmation  of  tonality,  a 
tendency  which  can  be  found  in  other  works  of  Schoenberg's 
later  period,  such  as  the  Ode  to  Napoleon,  Op. 41  and  the 
Piano  Concerto,  Op. 42: 

Andante 


Example  1:  Schoenberg,  Piano  Concerto,  Op. 42, 

first  movement,  presentation  of  the 
series . 

The  series  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Ode  to  Napoleon, 

Op. 41  is  so  built  that  it  shows  a  tonal  tendency,  both 
melodically  and  harmonically,  without,  however,  giving 
in  to  this  tendency.  The  series  ends  with  the  triad  of 
E-flat  major,  although  the  impression  of  a  key-note  does 
not  seem  to  arise  during  the  course  of  the  work : 


This  material  is  based  on  the  book  by  George 
Perle,  Serial  Composition  and  Atonality  (Los  Angeles: 
University  of  California  Press,  1968),  p.  141.  Example 
2  is  based  on  the  book  by  Joseph  Rufer,  Compositions 
with  Twelve  Tones,  trans .  by  Humphrey  Searle  (London : 

Ba r r le  an d  Rock 1 i f f ,  1954), p.  131. 
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Example  2:  Schoenberg,  Ode  to  Napoleon,  Op. 41, 
the  basic  series. 


This  tendency  manifests  itself  through  repetition  of 
notes  in  a  row  before  all  twelve  have  been  stated,  and 
through  an  insistence  on  certain  chords  and  progressions 
which  allow  the  ear  to  grasp  a  tonality  easily.  This 
tendency  is  even  more  evident  in  the  Berg  Concerto,  in 
which  the  row  definitely  suggests  G  minor  and  A  minor  as 
well  as  D  major  and  E  majors 
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Example  3:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto,  the  basic 
series  and  its  tonal  implications 


As  opposed  to  the  Berg  Concerto,  in  the  Schoenberg  Concerto 
the  relationship  of  meter  and  rhythm  is  dissolved  for  long 
stretches;  only  in  the  finale  are  there  some  precise, 
metrically-ordered  march  rhythms.  The  Concerto's  shape 
corresponds  to  the  classical  forms:  a  fast  movement, 

Poco  allegro,  is  succeeded  by  a  slow  one.  Andante  grazioso, 
and  a  lively  Marsch  forms  the  finale.  The  Concerto  breaks 


away  from  the  accepted  techniques  of  construction.  Only 
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the  movement  titles,  the  fact  that  the  soloist  has  a 
long,  virtuosic  cadenza  in  each  of  the  outer  movements, 
and  the  reappearance  of  the  opening  subject  of  the  first 
movement  are  in  accordance  with  tradition.  Berg  adopted 
his  teacher's  methods  of  composition,  but  used  them  with 
much  greater  freedom,  often,  as  in  the  Violin  Concerto, 
choosing  rows  that  allowed  for  tonal-sounding  chords  and 
for  progressions  within  a  harmony.  These  two  concerti 
illustrate  clearly  the  range  and  variety  inherent  in 
dodecaphonic  concerto  technique,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
disparity  between  tremendous  intellectual  control  and  the 
projection  of  an  apparently  strong  emotionalism. 

This  same  intense  emotionalism  can  be  found  in 
Bela  Bartok's  second  Concerto  for  Violin,  which  was 
completed  in  1938  and  first  performed  in  Amsterdam  in 
1939  by  Bartok's  friend  and  collaborator,  Zoltan  Szekely. 

Of  the  four  concerti  discussed  here,  the  Bartok  second 
Concerto  is  perhaps  the  least  adventurous  in  terms  of 
compositional  techniques.  His  harmony  is  partially  an 
incidental  result,  growing  out  of  the  character  of  the 
melodies,  which  may  be  based  on  pentatonic,  modal,  whole- 
tone  or  regular  diatonic  or  chromatic  scales.  He  uses 
a  variety  of  chord  structures,  including  triads,  chords 
built  of  seconds,  fourths  and  sevenths,  and  tone  clusters. 
Most  of  his  music  is  tonal  in  the  sense  that  a  fundamental 
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key  centre  is  present,  although  it  may  be  obscured  at  times. 
He  occasionally  writes  on  two  or  more  harmonic  planes 
simultaneously.  And,  although  he  never  systematically 
rejects  tonality,  he  even  writes  themes  that  include  all 
twelve  tones  of  a  row: 
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Example  4:  Bartok,  Violin  Concerto,  No. 2, 
first  movement,  second  theme. 

Bartok  originally  intended  to  write  a  set  of  variations, 

but  wrote  the  composition  in  its  present  form  because 

/  12 
Szekely  wanted  a  three-movement  concerto.  He 

nevertheless  partially  realized  his  aim  by  making  the 

last  movement  a  large  variation  of  the  first,  and  by 

writing  a  set  of  variations  per  se  in  the  second  movement. 

The  first  movement.  Allegro ,  is  in  sonata  form,  the 

principal  tonality  being  B,  at  the  outset  B  major,  although 

no  key  signature  is  given  on  any  page  of  the  score.  At 

the  end  of  a  six-measure  introduction  played  by  the  harp 

and  pizzicato  strings,  the  first  subject  is  stated  in  the 


12  / 

Halsey  Stevens,  The  Life  and  Music  of  Bela 

Bartok  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  19  53)  ,  p"]  244  . 
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solo  violin  part.  The  second  subject  appears  only  after 

several  restatements  of  the  main  theme  and  a  short  fugato , 

and,  in  Bart<$k 1  s  words,  is  "a  kind  of  twelve-tone  theme, 

13 

but  with  strong  tonal  implications"  (see  Example  4  on 
the  preceding  page) .  The  development,  which  presents 
both  subjects  in  very  thick  polyphony  and  with  much  use 
of  contrapuntal  texture,  is  followed  by  the  recapitulation, 
a  cadenza,  and  a  lengthy  coda.  The  second  movement, 

Andante  tranguillo,  in  9/8  meter,  opens  with  the  statement 
of  the  theme  in  the  solo  violin  part  followed  by  six 
variations.  The  finale,  Allegro  molto,  is  for  the  most  part 
in  3/4  meter.  The  principal  theme  uses  the  same  pitches 
as  that  of  the  first  movement,  but  it  is  so  transformed 
that  four  measures  of  the  original  theme  become  eight 
measures  in  the  new  movement.  The  movement  is  conceived 
as  a  free  variation  of  the  opening  movement,  and  is  in 
sonata-rondo  form.  The  influence  of  Hungarian  folkmusic 
is  strongly  apparent  in  both  the  melodic  lines  and  the 
intensely  dynamic,  almost  primitive  rhythmic  force  of 
the  Concerto. 


13 

Quoted  in  Hans  Renner,  KOnzertfuhrer  (Stuttgart: 
Phillip  Reclam  Jun.,  1959),  p.  657. 
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The  concerto  output  in  this  century  has  been  relatively 

small  partially  because  the  concerto  form  seems  not  to 

lend  itself  easily  to  a  great  deal  of  experimentation. 

The  more  avant-garde  composers  chose  smaller  forms  in 

which  to  try  out  their  ideas.  And,  although  the  concerto 

will  not  become  an  atrophied  form  as  long  as  there  are 

virtuosi  and  a  curious  public,  few  composers  are  fortunate 

enough  to  have  a  concerto  commissioned.  Also,  the  nature 

of  the  instrument  itself  is  somewhat  limiting,  and  some 

composers  have  made  demands  which  simply  seem  not  to  be 

in  coordination  with  the  nature  of  the  instrument.  One 

of  the  reasons  why  the  four  concerti  discussed  here  are 

performed  so  extensively  is  that  although  the  standard 

of  technical  achievement  which  is  demanded  is  very  high, 

the  soloist  is  not  asked  to  do  the  impossible.  The  solo 

part  has  been  integrated  into  the  structure  of  the  whole 

work,  since  "the  spectacle  of  a  soloist  overcoming 

monumental  technical  obstacles  is  rarely  the  cardinal 

14 

point  of  interest  in  the  modern  concerto."  The 
orchestra  is  given  at  least  an  equal  portion  of  the 
thematic  material,  and  both  Schoenberg  and  Berg  indicate 
very  clearly  in  their  scores  and  parts  where  the  prominent 
lines  are.  Both  composers  use  the  following  markings: 
m  indicates  a  thematic  line  or  thematic  material;  N~  1 


14 


Veinus , 


The  Concerto,  p. 


270. 


, 
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indicates  subsidiary  thematic  material;  r  i  means  that 
the  line  so  marked  is  moving  in  the  same  rhythm  as  a 
theme  ( f-f)  or  a  subsidiary  ( l\[)  ,  and  is  forming  chords 
with  it,  but  is  less  important ;  "R  H~  1  indicates  a  main 
rhythm;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Berg  Concerto,  C  H”  1  in 
the  last  movement  indicates  the  chorale  melody. 

The  contrast  between  soloist  and  orchestra  in  the 
modern  concerto  is  made  less  by  dynamic  gradations  than  the 
accentuation  of  colouristic  differences.  The  upper  strings 
especially  are  used  sparingly,  while  wind  and  percussion 
instruments  are  given  more  prominent  treatment.  Although 
all  four  of  these  concerti  employ  the  full  orchestra, 
the  texture  is  generally  thin,  due  to  the  consistent  use 
of  contrapuntal  writing  and  the  fact  that  the  full 
orchestra  is  used  only  in  the  tutti  passages.  Even  though 
these  four  concerti  were  composed  within  seven  years  of 
each  other,  and  though  they  have  a  variety  of  elements  in 
common,  they  are  all  highly  individual  works  and  share  none 
of  the  compositional  cliche's  which  were  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  nineteenth-century  composer.1^ 
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Ibid. ,  pp.  265-269* 


V 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  OF  ALBAN  BERG 

Berg's  last  work,  the  Violin  Concerto,  was 
commissioned  by  the  American  violinist,  Louis  Krasner. 

Berg  was  at  first  hesitant  to  comply  with  Krasner *s 
request  due  to  his  preoccupation  with  his  opera.  Lulu . 

But  the  death  of  Alma  Mahler's  eighteen-year-old  daughter, 
Manon  Gropius,  gave  him  the  necessary  impetus.  His 
letters  to  Webern'1'  reflect  the  affection  Berg  had  for 
both  mother  and  daughter,  and  the  news  of  Manon ' s  death 
from  poliomyelitis  on  April  22,  1935  came  as  a  great  shock. 
The  inscription  on  the  title  page  of  the  full  score 
reads  "To  the  memory  of  an  Angel,"  although  the  concerto 
is  dedicated  to  Louis  Krasner  as  the  commissioner  of  the 
work . 

Berg  interrupted  his  work  on  the  orchestration  of 

the  third  act  of  Lulu  to  begin  the  concerto  in  April  of  1935. 

2 

In  a  letter  to  Webern  on  July  15,  he  states  that  the  sketch 

^See  Willi  Reich,  "Aus  unbekannten  Briefen  von 
Alban  Berg  an  Anton  Webern,"  Schweizerische  Musikzeitung , 

93/2  (Feb.,  1953),  pp .  49-52. 

2 Ibid. 
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was  completed  on  the  day  on  which  Webern's  transcription 

of  Bach's  "Ricercare"  from  the  Musical  Offering  was 

broadcast.  That  day  was  July  12,  1935.  In  another  letter 

3 

to  Webern  on  August  7,  he  says:  "At  present  I  am  writing 
like  a  madman  at  my  full  score,  in  order  to  complete  it 
by  the  middle  of  August."  The  full  score  was  completed 

4 

on  August  11,  according  to  Willi  Reich,  who  visited  Berg 
at  that  time.  Berg  wrote  to  Schoenberg  on  August  28  to 
tell  him  that  the  Concerto  was  finished: 


As  for  myself,  I  can  inform  you  that 
the  violin  concerto  has  been  finished  and 
ready  for  the  past  fortnight.  It  has 
become  bipartite:  each  section  two  move¬ 
ments:  la)  Andante  (Prelude)  b)  Allegretto 

(Scherzo)  Ila)  Allegro  (Cadenza)  b)  Adagio 
(chorale  elaboration) .  I  have  chosen  a 
very  fortunate  series  for  the  entire  piece 
(since  D  major  and  similar  "violin 
concerto  keys"  are  evidently  out  of  the 
question) ,  namely: 


After  I  had  "finished  the  job,"  which 
actually  nailed  me  to  my  writing  table 
constantly  during  these  two  or  three 
uniquely  beautiful  summer  months,  my 


3 Ibid. 

4 

Willi  Reich,  Alban  Berg,  trans ,  by  Cornelius 
Cardew  (London:  Thames  and  Hudson,  1963),  p.  101. 
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hope  that  I  might  have  a  good  time 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer  was 
unfortunately  not  realized.  As  the 
result  of  an  insect  bite  there  developed — 
halfway  up  my  spine — a  hideous  carbuncle 
which  has  already  been  tormenting  me  for 
a  fortnight  and  which  I  shall  certainly 
have  to  put  up  with  for  just  as  long.  So 
even  now  I  cannot  go  to  Prague  International 
Music  Festival  (Karlsbad  canceled  nearly 
at  the  last  minute  for  political  reasons!), 
and,  as  a  consequence,  I  shall  again  miss 
your  work,  to  which  I  have  been  looking 
forward  so  very  much. 

The  carbuncle  referred  to  in  the  letter  led  to  blood 

poisoning,  and  caused  Berg's  death  four  months  later  on 

December  24,  1935.  He  died  without  completing  the 

orchestration  of  Lulu,  and  without  ever  hearing  a  note  of 

his  last  work.  The  Concerto  was  not  performed  until  April 

19,  1936,  when  the  first  performance  took  place  at  the 

International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music  (I.S.C.M.) 

Festival  in  Barcelona  with  Louis  Krasner  as  soloist. 

Webern  was  to  have  been  the  conductor,  but  he  resigned  during 

the  rehearsals  due  to  a  disagreement  between  himself  and 

6 

the  orchestral  players.  Hermann  Scherchen  took  his  place 

at  the  last  moment,  and  despite  the  problems,  the 

7 

Concerto  was  successfully  received. 


This  letter  is  published  in  facsimile  by  Joseph 
Rufer  in  "Dokumente  einer  Freundschaf t , "  Melos ,  XX  (1955), 
pp.  42-44.  It  is  translated  into  English  by  Pierro  Weiss 
in  Letters  of  Composers  through  Six  Centuries  (Philadelphia : 
Chilton  Book  Co.  ,  1967)  ,  pp.  454-455 .  " 

6 

Hans  F.  Redlich,  Alban  Berg,  The  Man  and  his  Music 
(London:  John  Calder  Ltd.,  1957),  p.  205. 

^Ibid. 
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Berg,  who  usually  worked  extremely  slowly, 
completed  the  Concerto  in  less  than  four  months.  It  is  the 
product  of  an  integration  of  tonal  and  dodecaphonic 
components.  In  order  to  balance  these  widely  divergent 

0 

factors,  Berg  relaxes  the  serial  principles  a  great  deal. 
The  whole  concerto  is  based  on  one  series  which  provides 
the  basic  harmonic  models  as  well  as  the  most  important 
melodic  ideas: 


0 

A  clarification  of  the  terms  "dodecaphonic" 
and  "serial"  is  necessary  here.  Schoenberg's  use  of 
the  serial  technique  is  based  on  a  number  of  principles: 
a)  the  series  comprises  all  twelve  notes  of  the  semitonal 
scale,  arranged  in  a  specific  linear  order;  b)  no  note 
appears  more  than  once  within  the  series?  c)  the  series 
can  be  stated  in  any  of  its  linear  aspects:  prime, 
inversion,  retrograde,  and  retrograde-inversion; 
d)  the  series  can  be  stated  in  each  of  its  four  linear 
aspects  upon  any  degree  of  the  semitonal  scale. 

Consequently,  a  serial  work  in  Schoenberg's  system  consists 
of  perpetually  varied  re-statements  of  a  twelve-tone 
series . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  of  a  twelve- 
tone  complex  does  not  preclude  the  existence  of  tonal 
centres  or  direction.  In  this  essay,  the  term  "dodeca¬ 
phonic"  is  used  to  designate  any  musical  idiom  based  on 
a  twelve-tone  scale. 

Further  clarification  can  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  twelve-tone  music  in  Introduction  to  Contemporary 
Music  by  Joseph  Machlis  (pp.  334-343),  Chapter  I, 

"Tonality,  Atonality,  Dodecaphony"  in  Serial  Composition 
and  Atonality  by  George  Perle  (pp.  l-8j^  and  in  Chapters 
I  and  VI  of  Composition  with  Twelve  Notes  by  Joseph 
Rufer. 


a)  the  row 
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Example  5:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto,  the 
basic  row  and  its  variants. 
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The  basic  series  is  a  sequence  of  eight  rising  thirds, 
major  and  minor,  followed  by  three  whole-tone  steps 
(indicated  by  a  bracket  in  Example  3a) .  The  chain  of 
thirds  implies  chordal  progressions  of  major  and  minor 
triads.  Their  harmonic  (Example  3b)  as  well  as  their 
dissonant  chordal  combinations  (Example  3c)  can  easily 
be  extracted.  The  tonics  of  these  root-chords  are 
identical  to  the  notes  of  the  open  strings  of  the  violin 
(marked  with  an  "x"  in  Example  3a) .  This  arrangement 
allows  the  composer  to  make  repeated  use  of  the  open  strings 
of  the  violin,  thereby  increasing  both  resonance  and  tone 
quality.  Examples  3d,  e,  and  f  are  the  variants  of  the 
basic  series;  inversion,  retrograde,  and  retrograde- 
inversion. 

The  Carpathian  folk-tune  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  G-flat  major,  the  first  time  Berg  used  a  key  signature 
since  his  Four  Songs,  Op. 2  (1910).  When  it  is  transposed 

into  D  major,  as  in  Example  6,  its  relationship  to  the 
basic  series  becomes  clear. 


Example  6 : 


Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 
Carpathian  folk-tune. 
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The  major  triad,  which  is  such  an  important  part  of  the 
folk-tune,  is  found  twice  in  the  series:  between  tones 
three,  four,  and  five  as  well  as  between  tones  seven,  eight, 
and  nine. 


Example  7:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

the  major  triads  in  the  series. 

This  relationship  of  the  folk-tune  to  the  series  is 

probably  as  accidental  as  "the  amazing  identity  of  the 

appendix  (marked  with  brackets)  of  the  series  to  the 

9 

incipit  of  the  chorale,"  while  the  last  notes  of  the 
chorale  are  nearly  identical  to  tones  nine  to  twelve 
of  the  inverted  row: 


b) 


£s  \i\  |e- 

Example  8 : 


m  ^ 

nw3 

Berg,  Violin  Concerto,  the 
chorale  incipit  and  its 
relation  to  the  series. 


9 


Redlich 


Alban  Berg,  p.  209. 
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That  this  latter  connection  is  accidental  is  made  clear 

in  Willi  Reich's  biography  of  Alban  Berg.  He  writes: 

When  I  visited  Berg  at  the  Waldhaus  in 
the  second  week  of  June  he  showed  me  the 
chorale  "Es  ist  genug!  .  and  said 
"Isn't  that  remarkable:  the  first  four 
notes  of  the  chorale  correspond  exactly 
to  the  last  four  notes  of  the  twelve-note 
series  on  which  I  am  constructing  the 
whole  concerto?"^ 

The  chorale  was  written  in  1662  by  Johann  Rudolph  Ahle 
(1626-1673)  to  words  by  Franz  Joseph  Burmeister.  Bach's 
harmonization  of  the  melody  dates  from  1732;  he  includes 
the  chorale  in  the  Cantata  No. 60,  "0  Ewigkeit,  du  Donner- 
wort,"  the  second  cantata  of  that  name,  the  first  having 
been  written  before  1727.  The  sub-heading  of  the  second 
cantata  is  "Dialogue  between  Fear  and  Hope."  The  text 
of  the  chorale,  which  Berg  includes  in  the  score,  is: 

"It  is  enough!  Lord,  if  it  is  thy  pleasure,  relieve  me 
of  my  yoke!  My  Jesus  cometh:  now  good  night,  0  world! 

I  am  going  up  into  the  heavenly  house,  my  great  distress 
remains  below.  It  is  enough,  it  is  enough!"  Bach's 
harmonization  of  the  chorale  is  in  A  major,  while  Berg's 
quotation  of  that  four-part  setting  is  a  semi-tone 
higher,  in  B-flat  major.  "Quite  apart  from  the  melody's 
affinity  to  Berg's  series,  Bach's'  harmonization  of  the 
chorale  contains  false  relations,  dissonances  caused  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  tritone,  and  gliding  chromaticisms 


10 


Reich,  Alban  Berg,  p.  101 
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which  are  quite  at  home  when  transplanted  into  Berg's  own 
musical  landscape . 


Example  9:  Bach,  Chorale  "Es  ist  genug," 

false  relations  and  dissonances. 

There  are  two  movements  in  the  work,  each 

subdivided  into  two  sections.  In  the  letter  to  Schoenberg 

quoted  previously,  Berg  describes  the  structure  of  the 


concerto  as 

follows : 

la 

Andante  (Preludium) 

b 

Allegretto  (Scherzo) 

Ila 

Allegro  (Cadenza) 

b 

Adagio  (Chorale  variations) 

11 


Redlich ,  Alban  Berg,  p.  208. 
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Hans  Redlich  offers  a  quite  subjective  interpretation  of 

this  architectonic  structure.  He  says: 

One  might  bracket  the  two  sub-divisions 
of  I  together,  as  being  in  the  nature  of 
a  musical  portrait  of  Manon  Gropius.  If 
that  interpretation  is  accepted,  then  II 
represents  the  catastrophe  of  death  and 
the  transfiguration  in  heaven.  As  in 
Wozzeck  and  Lulu ,  a  dotted  Leitrhytmus 
RH"  symbolizes  the  catastrophic  climax  of-^ 
the  Concerto  (second  movement,  bar  125) . 

The  work  is  scored  for  a  large  orchestra  which  includes 

even  an  alto  saxophone.  The  exact  scoring  is  as  follows 

2  Piccolos 
2  Flutes 
2  Oboes 
English  Korn 

Alto  Saxophone  in  E-flat 
2  Clarinets,  one  in  B-flat,  one  in  A 
Bass  Clarinet 
2  Bassoons 
Contrabassoon 
4  Horns  in  F 
2  Trumpets  in  C 

2  Trombones,  one  tenor,  one  bass 
Tuba 

4  Timpani,  Bass  Drum,  Cymbal,  Side  Drum, 

Tamtam  (low) ,  Gong  (high) ,  Triangle 
Harp 
Strings 

Part  I  consists  of  a  tripartite  Andante  (la) 
preceded  by  a  ten-measure  introduction  and  followed  by  a 
Scherzo  (lb) .  This  Scherzo  is  also  in  three  parts,  the 
Allegretto  being  followed  by  two  Trios  and  a  reprise  of 


12 


Ibid. ,  p.  209 
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both  Trio  I  and  Allegretto .  The  introduction  presents 
arpeggios  in  an  improvisatory  fashion,  the  solo  violin 
alternating  with  the  clarinets  and  the  harp.  Prominent  use  is 
made  of  the  series,  the  clarinets  beginning  on  B-flat,  while 
the  soloist  answers  in  the  original  progression  starting  on  G. 
In  the  first  seven  measures  of  the  solo  part,  Berg  treats  the 
tone-row  w ith  great  freedom,  introducing  first  the  odd  notes, 
then  the  even  ones,  then  again  the  odd  ones,  not  adding  the 
last  three  notes  (the  appendix  marked  with  brackets)  until 
measure  8 : 


ANDANTE  <j.w 


Example  10:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

first  movement,  measures  1-8. 
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This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  where  Berg  does  not 
follow  the  rule  that  the  series  should  occur  in  the  same 
order  at  all  times.  A  cadence  at  measures  9  and  10  which 
contains  a  true  dominant  harmony,  D-F-sharp  to  A-C 
(Example  12) ,  leads  to  the  unequivocal  G  minor  of  the 
Andante  proper: 


Example  11 


Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 
first  movement,  measures  9-15 
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The  diatonic  intervals  of  the  series  allow  a 
strictly  serial  exposition  based  on  a  chordal  presentation 
of  the  row,  as  shown  in  the  previous  example.  The 
violin  enters  in  the  fifth  measure  of  the  Andante  proper  (A) , 
which  is  in  2/4  meter,  with  the  series  in  the  basic 
position  (measures  15  to  18) .  The  skip  over  more  than 
two  octaves  at  the  end  of  the  row  (Example  13) ,  the 
"sigh",  which  Redlich  calls  "a  fingerprint  of  the  Second 
Viennese  School , " ^ 
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Example  12:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

the  row  and  the  "sigh". 

plays  an  important  part  throughout  the  work,  and  is 
juxtaposed  to  its  ultimate  transformation  at  the  end  of 
the  Concerto: 


Example  13: 


Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 
transformation  of  the  "sigh". 
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From  measure  21  onward,  the  series  is  presented  in  its 
inversion,  the  violin  again  showing  its  basic  form 
(measures  24  to  27) .  A  bridge  passage  (measures  28  to  37) 
based  on  the  "sigh",  leads  to  the  second  (B)  section 
(un  poco  grazioso)  which  introduces  a  new  figure  in  triplets 
developing  the  triadic  aspects  of  the  series.  This  version 
is  first  presented  by  the  solo  violin  (measures  38  to  51) 
and  then  is  developed  by  the  orchestra.  The  violoncelli 
echo  this  material  in  measures  54  to  62  (Example  15) , 
while  fragments  of  the  material  appear  in  the  first  flute 
part,  in  the  second  violin  part,  and  in  the  first  and 
second  horn  parts  (measures  47  onward) . 
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Example  14:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

first  movement,  measures 
38-45  and  54-61. 
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Fragments  of  thematic  material  are  passed  from  one 
instrument  to  the  next,  as  in  measures  51  to  53  between 
the  first  violins  and  the  violas,  or  in  measures  74  to 
77  from  first  trombone  to  second.  The  bridge  of  measures 
28  to  37  is  inverted  in  measures  77  to  83  and  leads  into 
an  abbreviated  reprise  of  A  (measures  84  to  93) .  The  final 
measures  (94  to  103)  repeat  the  introduction,  the  4/8 
movement  passing  first  into  3/8  in  measure  102,  and  then 
into  the  6/8  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  movement, 
the  Allegretto . 


Table  I 


Intro 
duct ion 

A 

Bridge 

B  (un  poco 
grazioso) 

Bridge 

A 

abbre¬ 

viated 

Transi¬ 
tion  to 
Scherzo 

1-10 

11-27 

28-37 

38-76 

77-83 

84-93 

94-103 

Subdivisions  of  la  Andante  (Preludium) . 


The  second  section  of  the  first  movement — lb 
Allegretto  (Scherzo) — -is  also  in  tripartite  form,  the 
Scherzo  being  followed  by  two  trios  with  the  second  trio 
as  the  central  pivot.  The  a-b-a  pattern  predominates  not 
only  in  the  middle  section  (Trio  I/Trio  II/Trio  I) ,  but 
as  well  in  the  Scherzo  (A) ,  which  is  itself  in  ternary 


form:  al-a2-a3-b-a2-a3-al .  Each  of  the  three  "a’s 


present 


■ 


different  yet  related  ideas.  The  first  of  these  three 
contrasting  thematic  Landler  motives  (al)  is  labeled 
scherzando  by  the  composer  (measures  104  to  109) .  This 
Landler  motive  is  a  transposed  derivation  of  the  basic 
series  as  can  be  seen  from  Example  15: 


Example  15:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

first  movement,  scherzando 
motive . 

The  scherzando  (al)  which  is  completed  in  four  measures, 
is  followed  by  a2 ,  marked  wienerisch.  This  a2  section 
is  only  three  measures  long,  but  is  also  a  transposed 
derivative  of  the  basic  series: 
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5* 


Example  16:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

first  movement,  wienerisch 
motive'. 

This  same  resemblance  to  the  row  can  also  be  found  in  a3, 
rustico,  which  is  four  measures  long: 


Example  17:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

first  movement,  rustico 
motive . 
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Berg  indicated  poco  allargando  e  diminuendo  at  the  end  of 
a3  which  leads  into  the  a  tempo  of  the  b  section  in  measure 
118.  The  solo  violin  part  is  a  cadenza-like  passage 
for  eight  bars,  leading  into  the  return  of  a2  wienerisch 
in  measure  126,  followed  by  a3  rustico  in  measure  130, 
and  al  scherzando  in  measure  132.  Both  trios  develop  the 
material  presented  in  A.  The  first  is  marked  Quasi  Trio  I 
(measure  137)  and  is  much  more  energetic  and  exhuberant 
than  the  more  lyrical  and  rhythmically  less-agitated  Trio 
II  (measure  155).  With  the  return  of  A  in  measure  173, 
the  time  signature  changes  from  6/8  to  3/8  (measure  176) , 
and  a  waltz  is  introduced.  This  leads  into  the  Carpathian 
folk-tune  in  measure  213: 


1.  Horn 
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Example  18:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

first  movement,  Carpathian 
folk-tune . 

The  coda  (measure  229)  is  marked  poco  a  poco  animate. 

It  builds  up  to  a  stretto  in  measure  240  which  gradually 
becomes  thinner  in  texture  until  the  movement  ends  on  a 
G  minor  chord  with  added  seventh,  the  first  four  notes  of 
the  row.  Table  II  shows  the  grouping  of  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement: 


' 
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Table  II 


al-a2-a3- 

b-a2-a3-al 

Quasi 
Trio  I 

Trio  II 

Trio  I 
abbre¬ 
viated 

A 

Coda 

104-136 

137-154 

155-166 

167-172 

173-228 

229-257 

Subdivisions  of  lb  Allegretto  (Scherzo) . 


The  first  section  of  the  second  movement  is  marked 
Allegro,  ma  sempre  rubato,  frei  wie  eine  Kadenz.  It  also 
is  in  tripartite  form.  The  first  section  (A)  is  in  two 
parts:  rubato  (measures  1  to  22)  and  molto  ritmico  (measures 

23  to  43) .  The  first  twenty-two  measures  are  in  effect  a 
cadenza  for  solo  violin  with  an  orchestral  accompaniment. 

In  this,  the  whole-tone  motive  of  the  chorale  melody 
(that  is,  the  last  four  notes  of  the  row)  is  very  prominent. 
The  molto  ritmico  of  measure  23  introduces  the  RH",  the  main 
rhythm,  in  the  horn  parts: 


H  or  nS 


Example  19:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

second  movement,  measure  23. 

Examination  of  this  rhythm  reveals  that  it  is  a  variant 

of  the  wienerisch  theme  of  the  second  part  of  the  first 


movement,  suggesting  an  entirely  different  character 
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through  rhythmic  alteration.  The  whole  twenty-one  measure 
section  is  completely  dominated  by  RH\  The  solo  violin 
opposes  this  rhythmic  violence  in  the  orchestra  with 
lyrical,  sustained  phrases  using  the  whole  range  of  the 
instrument.  From  the  indication  at  measure  35,  Pesante', 
ma  quasi  a  tempo,  the  two  bodies  reverse  their  roles,  the 
solo  violin  part  maintaining  the  rhythm  while  the  orchestral 
part  becomes  more  melodic  and  thinner  in  texture.  The 
violin  part  introduces  the  chorale  motive  in  inversion  in 
measure  43, 


Solo  N/voUn 
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Example  20:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

second  movement,  measure  43. 


where  it  s  erves  as  a  bridcre  leading  into  the  second  section. 

Table  III 


A 

B 

A 

r.ubato 

mol  to 
rit'mico 

a 

b 

a 

recapit¬ 

ulation 

1-22 

23-43 

44-53 

54-78 

78-95 

96-135 

Subdivisions  of  Ila  Allegro  (Cadenza) . 
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In  section  B,  the  orchestral  accompaniment  is 
reduced  to  a  few  instruments,  mainly  woodwinds,  and  the 
solo  violin  completely  dominates  the  texture.  Berg  marked 
the  violin  part  Ganz  frei.  This  B  section  contains  strong 
allusions  to  the  Scherzo  of  the  first  movement:  its  three 
parts,  a  (measures  44  to  53),  b  (measures  54  to  78),  and 
a  (measures  78  to  95)  mirror  the  preceding  movement  closely, 
with  a  reference  in  the  first  part  to  Trio  II,  and  in 
the  second  part  to  the  rustico  and  the  wienerisch  of  the 
preceding  movement.  The  latter  (b)  dissolves  into  a 
cadenza  in  which  use  is  made  of  the  chorale  motive  and  of 
the  "sigh".  Beginning  in  measure  78  (return  of  a),  the 
theme  of  Trio  II  is  treated  in  strict  four-part  canon  in 
the  solo  violin  part.  The  difficulty  of  this  passage  is 
such  that  Berg  added  a  modified  version  in  which  the 
upper  voices  of  the  canon  are  played  by  the  solo  violinist 
while  the  lower  two  are  taken  by  the  principal  violist: 


Example  21:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto,  second 
movement,  measures  78-89. 


' 

/ 


A  short  bridge  passage  (measures  90  to  95) ,  containing 

references  to  the  arpeggios  of  the  introduction  and  the 

wienerisch  section  of  the  first  movement,  leads  into  the 

recapitulation  of  A  (Tempo  I,  Allegro  rubato,  measure  96). 

This  recapitulation  reaches  its  climax  in  measure  125, 

propelled  by  the  inexorable  RIT.  The  first  nine  notes 

of  the  row  are  telescoped  into  a  chord  which  is  played  by 

the  orchestra  while  the  remaining  three  notes  are  played 

by  the  solo  violinist  in  octaves  with  the  harp  and  some 

of  the  wind  instruments.  "The  catastrophic  collapse  of 

the  music  detaches  the  serial  notes  11,  12,  10  from  the 

rest,  crystallizing  them  into  an  agonized  cry  for  help 

("Zu  Hilfe") ,  reiterated  by  the  full  orchestra  with  rapidly 

14 

dwindling  strength."  This  "cry  for  help"  is  shown  in 

Example  22: 


Example  22:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

second  movement,  measures 
126  and  130. 

The  pattern  is  repeated  six  times  with  ever-lessening 
force,  the  texture  gradually  becoming  thinner  until  the 
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Ibid. ,  p.  212 
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chord  played  by  the  orchestra  is  reduced  to  one  note. 

The  solo  violin  enters  on  a  low  B-flat  in  measure  126, 
adding  a  new  note  of  the  chorale  motive  at  each  successive 
entry: 


Example  23:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

second  movement,  measures 
127-132. 

The  second  section  of  the  second  movement,  Adagio , 
is  a  set  of  variations  on  the  chorale  melody,  strictly 
subjected  to  dodecaphonic  discipline.  The  section  can  be 
tabulated  as  follows: 


Table  IV 


Chorale 

Var.  I 

Var.  II 

reminiscences 
from  first 
movement 

Coda 

136-157 

158-177 

178-197 

198-213 

214-230 

Subdivisions  of  lib  Adagio  (Chorale  variations). 


The  chorale  is  stated  alternately  in  the  solo  violin  and 
the  four  clarinet  parts  with  the  row  in  the  bassoon  parts 
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(see  Example  24  on  page  37) .  The  clarinets  extend  the 
chorale  through  repetitions  of  its  concluding  phrase. 

Berg  uses  Bach's  harmonization,  but  transposes  it  up  a 
semi-tone  to  B-flat;  he  again  makes  use  of  a  key  signature. 
In  Variation  I,  A  tempo,  misterioso,  the  chorale  melody 
CH"  is  always  in  the  lower  parts,  transposed  alternately  to 
E  and  B-flat  major.  The  violoncelli  are  in  canon  with  the 
harp,  beginning  in  measure  158: 

Ho-r? 


Example  25:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

second  movement,  measures 
158-164. 

After  one  phrase  the  canon  is  terminated  and  the  trombones 
take  the  CH*,  the  second  trombone  beginning  the  chorale  in 
B-flat  major  in  measure  164,  and  the  first  continuing 
it  in  E  major  in  measure  169.  The  bass  clarinet  is  added 
in  measure  172  in  B-flat  major,  and  the  CH"  is  completed  in 
unison  with  the  violoncelli  in  E  major  (measures  175  and 
176)  : 


Example  26:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 

second  movement,  measures 
164-176 „ 

Over  this  chorale  the  solo  violin  begins  a  Klagesang^ 15 
a  lament  based  on  the  chorale  incipit.  The  solo  violin  is 
joined  by  a  solo  first  violin  in  measure  170,  then  another 
violin  (measure  173) ,  until  gradually  all  the  violins 
and  violas  of  the  orchestra  are  playing  the  same  line 


■^Robert  Scholium,  "Berg," 
Elizabeth  Lafite,  1969),  p.  94. 


Die  Wiener  Schule  (Wien: 
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1 6 

(measure  186) .  Berg  notes  in  the  score  that  the  solo 
violinist  should  take  over  the  leadership  of  all  orchestral 
violins  and  violas.  The  Klagesang  extends  through  Variation 
II,  at  the  end  of  which  one  section  after  the  other  ceases 
to  play,  until  the  solo  violin  part  is  alone  in  measure  196. 
Variation  II,  which  begins  in  measure  178,  has  the  chorale 
in  inversion;  beginning  in  the  horn  parts  (measure  178) ,  to 
which  the  trumpets  (measure  184) ,  the  contrabassoon  and 
the  bass  tuba  (measure  185)  and  the  bass  clarinet  and  second 
bassoon  (measure  186)  are  added.  After  the  climax  in 
measure  186/  the  music  becomes  calmer  and  the  texture  thinner. 
The  chorale  is  in  inversion  in  the  second  trombone  part 
in  measures  192  to  196.  This  inversion  of  the  final  phrase 
of  the  chorale  is  taken  up  in  the  violoncello  part  in 

measure  196  and  is  gradually  transformed  into  the  Carpathian 

folk-tune.  "The  symbiosis  of  these  apparently  incompatible 

17 

themes  is  the  composer's  final  achievement." 
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Example  27:  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 


second  movement,  measures 
198-203. 


■^Alban  Berg,  Violinkonzert  (Wien:  Universal  Edition 
A. G. ,  1936) ,  p.  85. 

^Redlich,  Alban  Berg,  p.  213. 
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In  the  Coda  (measure  214) ,  the  chorale  is  intoned  with 
full  harmonic  texture,  while  the  solo  violin  plays  its 
Klagesang .  The  music  begins  to  dissolve  at  the  Mol to 
Adagio  of  measure  222,  the  chorale's  last  phrase  is  repeated 
three  times,  each  repetition  being  an  octave  lower  than  the 
previous  one  (solo  violin-trumpet-horn) ;  at  the  same  time 
the  basic  series  rises  from  a  solo  bass,  to  be  taken  up  in 
turn  by  solo  violoncello,  solo  viola,  solo  first  violin, 
and  finally  the  solo  violin,  gradually  rising  and  fading 
until  it  comes  to  rest  on  G  3%  octaves  above  middle  C. 
While  the  solo  violin  holds  this  G,  the  muted  arpeggio 
of  the  introduction  is  sounded  "as  if  from  afar"  in  the 
first  violins  followed  by  the  double  basses  (see  Example 
28  on  page  42) . 
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Example  28:  Berg  Violin  Concerto, 

Second  movement,  measure 
222  to  end. 


CHAPTER  III 


CONCLUSION 


In  spite  of  its  accessibility,  the  Alban  Berg 
Violin  Concerto  poses  a  number  of  interpretational 
questions  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  before  a  satisfying 
performance  becomes  possible. 

The  ten  introductory  measures  are  closely 
related  to  the  Mol to  Adagio  at  the  end  of  the  work,  but 
are  marked  Andante .  This  discrepancy  of  tempo  indications 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  closing  Adagio  is 
conceived  in  half-notes,  while  the  first  movement  is 
conceived  in  steadily-moving  quarters.  The  introduction 
is  almost  a  "tuning-up"  for  the  Concerto  proper,  from 
the  trying  out  of  the  open  strings  in  pianissimo  (measure 
2)  to  the  intense  forte  in  measure  8.  Adorno  calls  this 
introduction  "a  transition  from  the  expressionless  to 
the  soulful."^  The  gradation  of  dynamics  is  very  important, 

■^Theodor  W.  Adorno,  Per  getreue  Korrepetitor 
(Wien:  S.  Fischer  Verlag,  1963),  p.  187. 
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for  the  forte  must  not  already  be  reached  in  measure  6 


The  whole  passage  should  be  played  with  the  effect  created 
by  the  tuning  of  an  instrument  in  mind.  In  other  words , 
the  intonation  must  be  absolutely  perfect,  the  tone 
quality  of  the  stopped  notes  should  remain  as  clear  as 
that  of  the  open  strings  even  when  vibrato  is  added,  and 
the  string  crossings  should  be  as  legato  as  possible. 

The  poco  ritardando  of  measure  9  must  not  be  abrupt,  but 
must  be  continued  gradually  to  measure  10.  In  order  to 
achieve  a  smooth  transition  into  measure  11,  it  is 
important  to  have  a  sudden  diminuendo  on  the  last  eighth- 
note  of  measure  10.  During  the  whole  introduction,  the 
sound  of  the  harp  should  not  actually  emerge,  but  should 
merely  "colour"  the  clarinet  tone.- 

,  Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 

when  interpreting  the  Andante  proper  is  the  relationship 
of  its  subdivisions  to  one  another,  beginning  with  the 
H“  in  the  solo  double  bass  part  in  measure  11.  This 
part  is  marked  piano  while  the  solo  violin  part  which 
continues  the  line  in  measure  15  is  marked  pianissimo . 

The  continuity  of  the  line  will  only  be  maintained  if 

the  dynamics  are  observed  and  an  even  tempo  is  maintained. 

2 

Despite  the  wide  leap  from  f-  to  e  in  measure  18  of  the 
solo  violin  part,  the  two  notes  form  a  legato  line  which 


is  answered  in  the  bass  clarinet  part  in  measure  20,  a 
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relationship  which  should  be  made  clear  to  the  listener., 


The  second  subdivision  beginning  in  measure  21  is  very 
similar  to  the  first,  containing  the  same  problems  of 
balance  and  continuity.  Berg  very  carefully  indicated 
the  important  lines  and  |\T  both  in  the  score  and  in 
the  parts.  The  bridge  passage  in  measures  28  to  37 
introduces  the  triplets  which  play  a  prominent  part  in 
B  (un  poco  grazioso) .  It  is  difficult  to  project  these 
triplets  in  the  clarinet  parts,  since  they  are  set 
against  duplets  in  both  the  violoncello  and  bassoon  parts, 
as  well  as  being  set  against  syncopation  in  the  horn 
parts.  These  triplets  are  taken  up  by  the  solo  violin 
part  in  measure  35  in  the  inversion  of  the  series,  while 
the  original  rises  in  duplets  in  the  contrabassoon  and 
bassoon  parts.  If  either  the  rallentando  or  the  small 
break  at  the  end  of  measure  37  are  exaggerated,  the 
continuity  will  be  lost;  similarly,  the  a  tempo,  un  poco 
grazioso  of  measure  38  refers  more  to  character  than  to 
tempo.  The  tempo  does  not  change  until  the  triplets 
are  transformed  into  sixteenth-notes  in  measure  47;  here 
Berg  marks  un  poco  piu  animate  and  accents  the  change 
with  a  forte-piano  in  the  brass  and  timpani  parts.  The 
dynamics  of  this  next  section  may  be  difficult  to  control. 
The  solo  violin  part,  which  is  marked  poco  forte ,  is 
imitated  by  the  first  flute  part  in  unison  with  the 
second  violins  playing  pizzicato ,  both  marked  pianississimo 
schattenhaf t  ("extremely  softly  and  shadowy").  The  solo 
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violin  melody  is  continued  in  measure  50  by  the  first 
violins  (as  indicated  by  the  composer:  den  Solisten 
fortsetzend) ,  and  is  marked  forte .  If  the  solo  violin 
is  not  loud  enough,  the  join  will  be  lost;  at  the  same 
time,  if  it  is  too  loud,  the  flute  and  second  violin 
parts  will  be  covered. 

The  third  section  features  the  triplets  of 
the  first  section  in  the  violoncello  part,  which  is 
marked  while  the  solo  violin  is  only  marked  NT, 
a  marking  which  emphasizes  the  relationship  to  the 
first  section,  a  relationship  which  can  be  underlined 
by  returning  to  the  un  poco  grazioso  as  Berg  indicated. 
During  this  section  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  Berg  designated  the  violoncello  line  as  Immer 
fuhrend  ("always  leading")  since  the  solo  violin  part 
is  written  in  such  a  high  register  that  it  can  easily 
overpower  all  other  lines  even  though  it  is  marked  [\T . 
The  last  section  of  B  (measure  63)  has  the  same  notes 
in  the  main  line  I — T  in  the  first  horn  part  as  the 
second  section;  it  is  therefore  only  logical  to  increase 
the  tempo  as  the  composer  wished  (un  poco  piu  mosso, 
measure  63) .  The  solo  violin  part  is  reduced  from  NT 
to  accompaniment  despite  dynamic  markings  of  poco  forte, 
sempre  forte  and  fortissimo.  The  bT" is  in  the  first 
horn  part  which  is  marked  only  mezzo  forte  and  is  easily 
overpowered;  the  first  trumpet  takes  over  bT~  in  measure 


70  and  should  not  be  too  loud,  even  though  the  part  is 


' 
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marked  forte ,  since  the  continuity  would  be  lost.  The 


other  danger  in  this  section  lies  in  the  temptation  to 
treat  the  passage-work  in  the  solo  violin  part  as  a 
quasi  cadenza,  pulling  the  tempo  apart  and  disturbing  the 
important  melodic  material  in  the  horn  and  trumpet  parts. 
The  transition  to  the  reprise  of  A  from  measures  73  to 
84  is  very  difficult  to  do  smoothly.  The  descending  row 
in  measures  73,  74,  and  75,  which  is  started  in  the 
trumpet  part  and  continued  in  the  trombone  part,  should 
gradually  slow  down  into  the  molto  piu  tranquillo  of 
measure  77.  The  syncopations  and  sixty-fourth-notes  of 
the  solo  strings  in  measures  77  to  80  have  to  be  played 
very  quietly,  but  with  extreme  rhythmical  accuracy,  and 
must  not  sound  hurried.  In  the  last  three  measures,  the 
soloist  must  gradually  slow  the  ornaments  until  they  are 
in  a  2:1  relationship  to  the  Tempo  I ,  in  other  words  the 
sixteenth-notes  of  the  calando  should  correspond  to  the 
eighth-notes  of  the  Tempo  I .  The  shortened  reprise  of 
A  is  not  very  problematic.  It  is  important  to  keep  the 
eighth-notes  moving  since  they  continue  into  the 
Allegretto  with  eighth-note  equalling  eighth-note.  The 
chords  in  the  string  and  harp  parts  have  to  played 
quietly  as  they  tend  to  overpower  the  moving  voices. 

In  the  exposition,  A,  of  the  Allegretto  it  is 
important  to  follow  the  dynamic  markings  of  the  sequence 
mezzo  piano,  piano ,  and  then  twice  mezzo  forte.  There 
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is  a  disagreement  as  to  what  the  notes  of  the  solo 

2 

violin  part  would  be  in  measure  107.  The  wienerisch 
indication  signifies  accentuation  of  the  weak  beats 
and  playing  of  both  notes  of  double  stops  (in  particular 
thirds)  with  the  same  strength.  The  second  violins  in 
measure  110  should  be  as  loud  as  the  first  violins,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  i-r  marking  in  both  parts.  Measures 
112  and  113,  which  are  interpolated  between  the 
wienerisch  and  the  rustico ,  should  be  played  as  one 
continuous  line  beginning  in  the  violoncello  and  bassoon 
parts,  continuing  in  the  solo  violin  part,  and  finishing 
in  the  clarinet  parts.  In  order  to  emphasize  this 
continuity,  the  upper  voice  of  the  double  stops  of  the 
solo  violin  in  measure  112  should  be  prominent.  Measures 
118  to  126  are  cadenza-like:  Berg  has  marked  into  the 
score  a  tempo  (ma  tranquillo)  and,  as  if  to  further 
accentuate  the  freeness  of  this  passage,  Zeit  lassen 
("Take  time").  From  measures  126  to  130,  Berg  dissolves 


2 

Adorno  maintains  (Per  getreue  Korrepetitor , 
p.  204)  that  the  second  note  of  the  lower  voice  of  the 
solo  violin  part  should  read  D-sharp  not  D  to  form  a  minor 
instead  of  a  major  third  with  the  F-sharp  above.  This 
alteration  has  not  been  made  on  any  of  the  following 
recordings:  Alban  Berg,  Violin  Concerto,  perf.  by  Christian 

Ferras  and  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra,  cond.  by  Georges 
Pretre  (Angel  S-36171) ;  Alban  Berg,  Violin  Concerto,  perf .  by 
Arthur  Grumiaux  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  cond.  by 
Igor  Markevitch  (Philips  900194) ?  Alban  Berg,  Violin  Concerto, 
perf.  by  Isaac  Stern  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  cond.  by 
Leonard  Bernstein  (Columbia  MS-6373) ;  Alban  Berg,  Violin 
Concerto,  perf.  by  Gyorgy  Garay  and  the  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Leipzig,  cond.  by  Herbert  Kegel  (Heliodor  89  786) ; 
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the  wienerisch  motive,  using  a  device  which  occurs 
several  times  in  the  concerto.  He  achieves  the  impression 
of  dissolution  by  leaving  out  the  end  note  of  the  motive 
every  time  he  states  it,  thereby  shortening  it  more  and 
more  until  it  disappears.  It  is  introduced  in  measure 
126  by  the  flutes  and  oboes  and  echoed  a  minor  third 
higher  by  the  solo  violin  in  the  next  measure.  Shortened 
by  one  note,  it  is  again  stated  by  the  flutes  in  measure 
128  and  echoed  by  the  solo  violin.  This  process  repeats 
itself  until  the  motive  is  totally  dissolved  in  measure 
131.  Throughout  this  passage  it  is  difficult  to  balance 
the  wind  instruments  and  the  solo  violin,  since  the 
statements  overlap  each  other  and  their  endings  tend  to 
be  lost.  It  is  important  for  the  form  of  the  second 
movement  to  clarify  the  disappearance  of  the  wienerisch 
motive  because,  unlike  the  scherzando  and  the  rustico , 
it  does  not  reappear  in  its  full  form  in  the  reprise. 

The  first  trio  beginning  in  measure  137  should 
be  taken  at  a  quicker  tempo;  this  is  not  only  because 
of  the  Subito  un  poco  energico,  but  also  in  order  to 
provide  a  clear  contrast  to  the  much  slower  Trio  II. 


and  also  Alban  Berg,  Violin  Concerto,  perf.  by  Henryk 
Szeryng  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony,  cond.  by  Raphael 
Kubelik  (DG  2530033);  or  in  either  of  the  two  scores: 

Alban  Berg,  Violinkonzert ,  p.  22;  Alban  Berg,  Violinkonzert 
(Wien:  Philharmonia  Parti turen  in  der  Universal  Edition 
A.G. ,  (1971),  p.  20.  But  to  corroborate  Adorno’s  view,  the 

clarinet  parts  which  initiate  the  sequence,  do  have  a  minor 
third  (E  and  G)  in  measure  105. 
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Adorno  calls  the  entry  of  the  trumpets  and  trombone  in 


measure  140  "the  first  premonition  of  the  catastrophe 
of  the  second  movement. All  the  attention  is  drawn 
to  this  outburst,  at  the  expense  of  the  first  violins 
who  have  the  closing  motive  of  Trio  I  in  measure  141 
for  the  first  time.  This  motive,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  prominent,  is  marked  K~,  while  the  brass  parts  are 
marked  only  NT  .  The  problem  of  balancing  the  solo 
violin  part  with  the  orchestra  becomes  extremely  acute 
in  the  first  trio.  The  violin  part  is  marked  h-T  throughout , 
with  dynamics  ranging  from  forte  to  fortissimo ,  but 
it  has  to  compete  with  the  NT  of  the  trumpet  and  trombone 
parts,  which  have  a  very  arresting  rhythmic  motive 
marked  forte  and  ritmico .  To  add  to  the  difficulty, 
the  bassoons,  violoncelli,  and  double  basses  have  a 
prominent  accompaniment  which  is  marked  fortissimo . 

Because  of  the  rhythmic  complexity  in  all- parts,  the 
poco  a  poco  calmando,  which  begins  in  measure  148  and 
continues  to  Trio  II  (measure  155)  is  very  difficult 
to  do  convincingly  while  still  retaining  clarity.  The 
closing  motive  in  the  lower  voice  of  the  solo  violin 
part  anticipates  the  theme  of  Trio  II  and  becomes  the 
bridge  leading  from  the  first  to  the  second  trio.  The 
dynamics  in  Trio  II  are  never  louder  than  piano ;  the 
important  lines  are  only  differentiated  by  being  marked 
poco  espressivo  or  espressivo .  Adorno  finds  Berg's 


3IbiJ. ,  p.  206 . 
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instructions  to  the  solo  violin  in  measure  167 — - 
Tuba  durchlassen  ("Let  the  tuba  through" ) --very  amusing.^ 
The  l-T moves  from  the  tuba  part  into  the  trombone  part 
in  measure  169,  and  then  to  the  bassoon  and  bass  clarinet 
parts,  where  it  is  easily  lost  if  not  accentuated  enough. 
The  execution  of  the  rustico  motive  in  the  violin  part 
from  measure  192  to  194  is  not  clearly  defined.  Berg 
has  indicated  above  the  stave  that  he  wishes  harmonics, 
but  the  heads  of  the  notes  are  round,  not  diamond- shaped 
as  is  the  usual  indication  for  harmonics.  That  plus  the 
fact  that  the  part  is  identical  to  the  first  presentation 
of  the  rustico  in  measures  114  and  115  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  composer  wished  the  notes  to  sound  at  the  pitch 
at  which  he  wrote  them.  How  the  violinist  is  to  play 
the  passage  has  not  been  specified;  it  is  possible  to 
play  the  three  measures  as  harmonics  or  as  stopped  notes. 
The  Carpathian  folk-tune  which  is  introduced  by  the  horn 
in  measure  214  should,  as  Berg  indicates,  gradually  emerge 
Because  of  the  danger  of  its  being  inaudible  until  measure 
218,  the  strings  and  winds  should  make  a  diminuendo ,  while 
the  horn  becomes  louder. 

The  second  movement  increases  the  demands  made 
on  the  technical  facilities  of  the  soloist.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  interpretation  becomes  more  straightforward 


4 

Ibid. ,  p.  207,  where  he  compares  these 
instructions  to  a  child  visiting  the  zoo,  who  says  to 
his  mother:  "Mother,  let  us  go,  I  think  the  elephant 
is  afraid  of  me." 
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The  first  part  of  the  movement,  marked  Allegro,  ma 
sempre  rubato,  frei  wie  eine  Kadenz  ("free  as  in  a 
cadenza"),  is,  as  indicated,  a  through-composed  cadenza 
of  gigantic  proportions.  The  problem  of  interpretation 
in  this  section  lies  in  the  unification  of  the  improvised 
with  the  constructed.  To  solve  this  problem  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  while  the  solo  part  should 
sound  free  and  improvised,  the  orchestra  is  playing 
strict  and  metrical  accompaniments.  Adorno  compares 
this  to  Chopin’s  piano  playing;  his  left  hand  would 
retain  the  beat,  while  his  right  hand  would  indulge 
in  a  general  rubato. ^  The  ensemble  problems  can  be 
solved  by  working  out  specific  points  of  contact  between 
the  soloist  and  the  orchestra,  as  in  measures  7,  9,  and 
11.  The  R  His  introduced  in  measure  23.  It  is  very 
difficult  because  of  its  complexity  and  constant 
repetition.  The  danger  is  that  the  last  chord,  which 
is  delayed  by  a  sixteenth-note  (see  Example  20  on  page 
33)  will  be  inexact,  coming  either  on  the  third  beat 
or  on  the  second  eighth-note  of  that  beat.  After 
twelve  repetitions  in  the  orchestra,  the  "R  H"~  moves 
into  the  solo  violin  part,  which,  since  it  is  in  three- 
and  four-note  chords,  presents  not  only  rhythmic  but 
also  technical  difficulties.  All  notes  of  these  chords 


5Ibid. ,  p.  210. 
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should  be  sounded  at  the  same  time,  since  rolling  them 
would  distort  the  rhythm.  The  chorale  theme  is 
anticipated  in  the  solo  part  in  measure  43,  a  fact 
which  should  be  made  clear  despite  the  un  poco  col  legno. 
The  section  from  measures  64  to  95  is  a  cadenza  within  a 
cadenza.  The  left-hand  pizzicato  in  the  solo  violin  part 
is  difficult  to  execute,  but  it  should  nevertheless  be 
very  rhythmical.  The  four-part  canon  beginning  in 
measure  78  presents  a  perhaps  insoluble  problem  of 
interpretation  versus  that  which  is  technically  feasible. 
In  order  for  the  imitation  to  be  really  clear,  the  two 
lower  voices  of  the  canon  would  have  to  be  played  by  the 
principal  violist.  But  perhaps  the  somewhat  laboured 
and  non-transparent  effect  created  by  the  chords  as  played 
by  the  soloist  was  desired  by  Berg.  The  fact  that  he 
wrote  two  versions  of  the  passage  indicates  not  only  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  problem,  but  also  perhaps  that  he 
himself  was  not  sure  of  its  solution  (see  Example  22  on 
page  35) . 

The  chorale  variations  are  relatively 
straight! orward.  It  is  important  to  guard  against  taking 
a  faster  tempo  than  that  in  which  they  were  conceived, 
but  Berg  continually  marks  a  tempo (Adagio) .  In  the 
presentation  of  the  chorale  proper,  the  Bach  harmonization 
is  to  be  played  at  a  faster  tempo  than  the  Berg 
interpolations.  He  marks  Poco  piu  mosso,  ma  religioso. 
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The  Carpathian  folk-tune  in  measure  201  should  be  much 
slower;  Berg  indicates  Wie  aus  der  Feme,  aber  viel 
langsamer  als  das  erste  Mai  ("As  from  afar,  but  much  more 
slowly  than  the  first  time").  The  last  Molto  adagio, 
from  measure  223  to  the  end,  can  be  spoiled  by  bad 
intonation  especially  in  the  wind  and  brass  instruments. 
The  last  high  note  of  the  soloist  is  very  difficult  to 
maintain  at  an  appropriately  soft  dynamic  level. 

*  *  * 


The  music  of  Alban  Berg  ...  is  tenuous  stuff, 
brainspun,  labored  and  self-conscious,  diluted 
with  Schoenberg,  who,  in  spite  of  his  name,  is 
no  more  beautiful  than  his  pupil. 6 

The  majority  of  Alban  Berg's  compositions  were  received 

with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  critic  has  expressed  in 

the  above  review.  Of  the  compositions  produced  by 

Schoenberg  and  his  disciples  in  the  second  Viennese 

School,  the  Berg  Violin  Concerto  is  probably  one  of 

the  most-performed  and  popular  works.  This  is  due  to 

a  large  extent  to  the  reputation  which  the  work  has 

acquired  of  being  "easily  understood, " ^  a  reputation 

firmly  grounded  in  the  compositional  devices  which 

Berg  used.  The  series  has  very  strong  tonal  tendencies 


^Olin  Downes,  New  York  Times ,  Oct.  29,  1926, 
as  quoted  by  Slonimsky,  Lexicon  of  Musical  Invective,  p.55. 

7 

Adorno,  Der  getreue  Korrepetitor ,  p.  187. 
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and  the  polyphony  is  often  integrated  in  traditional 
harmonies.  This  duality  between  serial  compositional 
techniques  and  traditional  forms  and  tonal  harmonies  is 
precisely  what  creates  the  difficulties  which  are 
inherent  in  the  interpretation  of  this  work. 

The  concerto  was  very  well  received  at  its 
premiere .  Carleton  Sprague  Smith  writes  of  that 
performance  at  the  fourteenth  Festival  of  the  International 
Society  for  Contemporary  Music  in  Barcelona  at  the  end  of 
April,  1936: 

Easily  the  outstanding  work  of  the  festival 
was  Alban  Berg's  Violin  Concerto,  effortlessly 
played  by  Louis  Krasner  ....  The  work  is 
really  half  concerto,  half  symphonic  poem. 

It  is  absolute  music  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
mysterious  and  moving,  with  something  of  the 
supernatural  about  it.  Berg's  Concerto  is  a 
masterpiece  which  will,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
take  a  lasting  place  in  the  output  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  Festival  was  fortunate 
in  having  the  first  performance  of  such  a 
great  work.  It  made  a  profound  impression  on 
everyone  present. 8 

Similar  sentiments  are  expressed  by  Mosco  earner: 

Alban  Berg  has  been  able  to  create  works  of 
an  individual  and  enduring  quality.  He  alone 
among  the  atonalists  may  be  said  to  have 
succeeded,  not  only  in  completely  bending 
Schoenberg's  system  to  his  own  artistic  will, 
but,  what  is  more,  in  achieving  singularly 
impressive  results.  Berg's  intense  lyricism 
often  transcends  the  difficulty  of  his 
language  and  thus  manages  to  reach  the  heart 
of  even  the  uninitiated  listener.  (This  was 
borne  out  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Concerto's  first  English  performance  in  1937, 


^Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  "The  I.S.C.M. 
meets  in  Barcelona,"  Modern  Music,  XIII,  no.  4 
(May-June,  1936),  p.  31. 
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when  the  audience  remained  completely  hushed 
for  some  time,  many  visibly  impressed  and 
moved  by  what  they  had  just  heard — a  memorable 
experience  which  repeated  itself  at  a  number 
of  performances  I  later  happened  to  hear  on 
the  Continent . ) 9 


9 

Mosco  Garner,  "Alban  Berg,"  in  The  Concerto, 
ed.  by  Ralph  Hill  (London:  Penguin  Books,  1952) ,  p.  363. 
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